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Lake Creek Pioneer Haii 


The Board of Directors would like to thank all of you for 
joining and supporting the Lake Creek Historical Society and 
to those of you who have used the Hall for different 
functions. Your memberships and input are very important 
to us. 


1993 saw the completion of the restoration project of the 
e Creek Pioneer Hall. We moved into the offices at the 
all in April. We had two very successful exhibits last year - 
“A Day In The Country-Antique Doll Show” and “An 
Historical Exhibit of the Medford Irrigation District and 
The Medford Water Commission”. We are presently 
planning some interesting and exciting exhibits for this year: 
an exhibit called “Trails To Oregon - A History of 
Migration to the Oregon Country” from the Oregon 
Historical Society in March, a Native American Exhibit in 
May and the Antique Doll Show in September. If anyone has 
some ideas for an exhibit, please let us know. Two other 
projects are having display cabinets in the Hall where local 
residents can bring in their own collections, whatever the 
may be, and display them for a short period of time. We wi 
also be collecting photos of Lake Creek homes and people 
from the past. We will frame these and have them on the 
walls of the Pioneer Hall. If you have some good, old photos 
of the area, we would like to make copies of them for our 
permanent display. 


This year we will start getting some oral histories on tape of 
residents in Lake Creek. We hope to start this process soon. 
We will also be having a workshop on “Caring for Special 


Objects” and “The Care of Antiques and Historical 
Collections”, such as storing and cleaning your historic 
costumes and textiles. This workshop was presented at 
Southem Oregon Historical Society and we would like to 
duplicate the workshop in part to help you learn how to 
properly care and store some of your old possessions. We 
plan this workshop if there is enough interest in the 
community. Please call 826-1513 and leave a message if you 
are interested in participating. 


Come this spring, we will finish landscaping under the 
direction of Darlene McCulloch. The focus for the Hall 
includes the use of herbs and native plants and “heirloom” 
lants which were used by the homesteaders. If you would 
ke to help with this project, and have any plants to 
contribute, please contact Darlene at 826-7237. 


We have had three certified arborists check out the large oaks 
in front of the Hall for their expert opinion on the trees 
condition. Unfortunately, it is recommended that a few of 
these oaks are dying and will not survive. The root systems 
were damaged too much by the road and bridge work that 
was done last year. When they are removed we will be 
replacing them. We are going to apply for a grant from ODF 
to replant trees along the roadway from Hwy 140 to the 
Store where appropriate and access is available. 


We hope you will join in these projects and that 1994 is a 
good, happy and healthy year for you all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


I want to extend an acknowledgment and appreciation to the Lake ® 
Creek Community for a job well done on the Pioneer Hall. Except for 
a few small projects and chores, the hall is in magnificent condition. 
Your hard work and support has been rewarded through community 
events and the benefits of the hall will continue throughout the future. 
Although the restoration process is finished, the preservation project 
has just begun. Now that we have restored the hall, we should extend 
the project to preserve our most important community resource, the 
people of the past and present, who setiled and consiructed this hall 
and this community. 

I believe it is time to record and preserve the stories and the names 
so these stories can be passed down to the future generations of our 
community. Last year when the society sponsored an open house 
week at the hall, I had the advantage of listening to a few of those 
stories for a day. I especially enjoyed listening to the folks who met for® 
the first time in several years recollecting their thoughts and memories 
of the past. .Afterwards everyone was in an agreement that the open 
house was a success. .Alt that time during the restoration process, the 
hall became more than just another historical project; it became a 
place to meet and talk about the past once again. That is the true 
reward for our hard work and support on the Pioneer, Hall. 


Mike hIcCulloch 
President 
Lake Creek Historical Society 
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Taking a look backward at 


*Ranch Life iin 


by Mark Flint 


We had just loaded a four-wheeled wagon five-high 
with hay bales, and were pulling it toward the barn when 
they showed up, a delegation of three of four neighbors. I 
remember how they looked a little out-of-focus in the hot 
sun as they stood on the banks of the irrigation ditch above 
the meadow. I recognized a couple of neighbors, Merton 
Bradshaw and Buck Walch, and wondered why they had 
come in the middle of the day. 


Telling my brother, Jock, and me to start unloading 
the wagon, my father went to 
meet them. While my brother 
fiddled with the motor on the 


Lake Creek 


to avoid damaging the rake on a rock pile that crept up on 
me while I was daydreaming. 


But working with cattle, that was something else. It 
was fun. It was exciting, romantic. In my 13-year-old world 
view I figured everybody else would be dying with envy and 
admiration if they could see me, the Great Teenage 
Cowboy. It was also social. Haying, fence work and 
irrigating with my brother (these chores often got 
interrupted by an argument that often as not escalated into a 
fight), my younger sister (who usually managed to wheedle 
her way out of most of the work anyway) and father (who, 

for reasons I couldn’t 
fathom, wasn't patient with 


Miss (when roping) and. my lack of enthusiasm for 
hay elevator, I wondered what ‘ é the task at hand) got pretty 
had brought this visit. A everybody will notice. They Beane 

urderer on the loose in Lake 9 : 

wont usually say anything, but 
Creek? An outbreak of anthrax ’ ia 8! And so, although it seemed 
or some other exotic and you will know they know. And a little peculiar that we had 
deadly disease? The purpose of your horse will not be pleased. to drop haying before we 
their visit tured out to be : were finished, I was so 
nothing as dramatic as that, but One of ours would sometimes excited I could hardly sleep 
it turned out to be a lot more buck you off if you missed, rust that night. When I got up 
fun than haying. ‘ ’ . J : the next morning, I bolted 

as a way of saying, “If I’m going —_ down my breakfast, fixed a 

When my father 


returned, I could barely contain 
myself with excitement at the 
news he brought. We were 
going to have to stop haying 
for a few days and gather cattle 
from the spring range so they 


could be moved to the summer range in the mountains. 


Now there were parts of haying that I liked — 
mostly jumping into our favorite swimming hole in the 
creek after the work day was through — but it was work. 
Even if I was only driving the tractor it seemed like hard 
work; hard to keep interested enough in what I was doing 
not to mess up and topple a load of hay bales — and 
earning a goodly amount of gentle and not-so-gentle ribbing 


from the people who had put those bales on the wagon. Or 


to go to all that trouble to put 
you on a calf, you better damned 
well catch it, buster-” 


couple of sandwiches and put 
them into a burlap sack, and 
went up the hill to saddle my 
horse. Leaving the halter on, 
I threw my bridle and spurs 
over the horn, tied my lunch 
on the back of my saddle, led 
him to the ramp into the truck, slapped him on the rump 
and watched him clatter into the truck. I waited impatiently 
while my father and brother got ready. 


Finally we were on our way. When we got to the 
meeting place, the men began what was apparently a time- 
honored ritual: deciding who would do what. Perhaps it was 
out of respect for one-another’s independence, or maybe it 
was just an unwillingness to stick their necks out, but 
nobody wanted to take charge. So instead of one person 


Continued next page 


Ranch Life in Lake Creek, continued 


making a suggestion, like, “Say, Buck, what if you and Carl 
(Nygren) head over towards the Smith Place while Mert and 
Darrell (Stanley) head up Michael’s Ridge and Leonard 
(Bradshaw) and Garth (my father) drop on over to Bybee 
Peak?” It was a lot of hemming and hawing around until a 
Plan sort of emerged, all with a great deal of self- 
deprecation and willingness to defer to the other guy if he 
had a better idea, and of course nobody was about be so 
presumptuous as to say he had a better idea. The discussion 
might have been something like this: 


“Seen a pretty good bunch over to the Smith place 


when I was salting last week.” 
“Yeah, imagine they’s some there, alright.” 


“Heard two bulls hollering up on Michael's Ridge 
last night; there’s generally a good bunch hanging down 
between the ridge and the dam of a moming.” 


“Yeah, reckon so. We could pick them up, alright.” 


Somehow, without anybody issuing a direct order 
(except to us kids, and we didn’t mind. We were happy to 
be along), the drive would get organized and the areas to be 
gathered that day were determined. I liked riding with just 
about everybody but did have my favorites. I guess my 
favorite was Chuck Stanley, who always had a twinkle in his 
eye, was quick to laugh or crack a joke, and was a good 
change from my father, who was usually pretty serious, at 
least as far as his often-bungling kid was concerned. Chuck's 
brother, Gordon, was also a lot of fun to ride with, and both 
of them were damed good horsemen who seemed to be able 
to rope just about anything in the brush. 


I need to explain something here for the benefit of 
those who haven't been raised around cattle. Roping a calf 
or a steer in an arena, as seen at rodeos and on TV, is a 
relatively simple matter. You have an enclosed space with a 
smooth, soft surface and just you (and your partner if you 
are team roping) and the animal to contend with. And you 
know the animal is going to go like the dickens toward the 
gate and the other end of the arena. 


It's a different matter entirely when a calf breaks 
back from a bunch you are trying to gather. At first you try 
just to head him back into the herd, but if he’s determined, 
the best rider on the best horse would have to be 


exceedingly lucky to get that calf to change its mind. So it 
boils down to two choices: let him go (his mamma will 
eventually discover he’s missing and fight to leave the herd 
and go search for him, and you will have to pick up the pair 
another time) or rope him and drag him back. This is not a 
decision to be taken lightly. You are expending a lot of 
energy, risking yourself and your horse, and stressing the 
calf. Another factor to consider is “do-ability”. If the calf is 
heading into thick brush or trees your chances of doing 
anything other than encouraging its flight are slim. But it’s 
also a lot of fun, and you can bet there was a lot of split- 
second rationalizing that came down on the side of shaking 


out a loop and spurring on after the calf. 


That decision made, dozens of other split-second 
choices follow. Some are made by the horse, whose job it is 
to put his nose as close to the calf’s rump as possible so you 
can lay a loop over its neck (or, if you can, around its hind 
feet, which takes more skill but is preferable not only 
because it's easier on the calf but because you will earn the 
admiration of any witnesses). So there you are on a horse 
that is clattering over rocks, dodging trees and jumping logs 
in pursuit of a terrified calf. All you have to do is give 
occasional guidance and encouragement to the horse, try not 
to get knocked off by a tree trunk or decapitated by a 
branch, be ready to swing your loop a couple of times before 
throwing it (and not hook it on a branch or brush) and then 
pick the time to throw, preferably not the instant before the 
calf decides to take a sharp left turn. 


Miss and everybody will notice. They won't usually 
say anything, but you will know they know. And your horse 
will not be pleased. One of ours would sometimes buck you 
off if you missed, just as a way of saying, “If I’m going to go 
to all that trouble to put you on a calf, you better damned 
well catch it, buster.” 


So I always looked forward to riding with Charlie 
and Gordon Stanley because they could really ride and rope. 
Buck Walch, who seemed to have an uncanny knowledge of 
the country and the habits of cattle, was even more 
proficient at telling a story. He would generally begin by 
laughing as he thought about the subject, and the laugh was 
so infectious I would be laughing with him, even before I 
knew what the story was going to be about. Buck’s temper 
was legendary, and all of us kids feared him a little. He was 
a big and powerful man—and I never did see him lose his 


temper, even when I ran his tractor up on some rocks and 


high centered it while mowing hay for him one year. All he 
did was explain that his tractor was going to be broken, he 

wanted to be the one to do it, and I agreed that could be his 
@ rice, and I would try my best to keep it intact. 


Carl Nygren was pretty old, and didn’t talk much, 
but I liked being with him. Carl was definitely more farmer 
than cowboy—he rode a steed named “Shorty” that was 
about half draft horse, with huge feet, a big, arching neck 
and about as much speed as a man on crutches. Carl 
eschewed cowboy boots for a pair of falling-apart 
comfortable work shoes. It seemed as if Carl had gained 
some kind of wisdom from living all those years by himself 
way up on his place above the Little Bradshaw lake (west of 
the west fork of Lake Creek), and several of us kids felt that 
he was about as close as we'd come to knowing a mountain 
man. 


Buck had a funny story about the time Carl, who 
didn’t drive and had little experience with things mechanical, 
had walked out to Lake Creek to pick up some supplies at 
the store. Two women were having car trouble, and 
although Carl had barely looked at an internal combustion 
engine, he figured it was the kind of thing a man could 

robably fix with a little careful evaluation—and after all, 


there were two ladies who needed assistance. 


So with the motor running he opened the hood. 
After looking carefully he decided to more closely inspect a 
spark plug. He grabbed it and got a good shock for his 
efforts. “Christ, that ain’t right!” he shouted as he danced 
around holding onto his hand. We were all laughing so hard 
at this point that we never did hear if he gave up on aiding 
the ladies in distress or not. 


Merton Bradshaw was one of the nicest guys in the 
lot—and they were all pretty nice, especially in the way they 
treated me. On the days when I didn’t tie my lunch on well 
enough and lost it (usually in a fruitless dash to rope a calf) 
Mert was usually the first to give me something from his 
lunch, but only after a lot of good-natured teasing about 
how long a day it was going to be and how hungry I'd be 
when we got home that night. 


Mert had two dogs, Ike and Puddles. They were 
both like Mert, friendly and easygoing, but he was definitely 
superior to them in his cow-handling abilities. Often as not 
@.,., would lead a cow away from the herd in their attempts 
to “help.” Quite often things would be going along 
othly when one of them would get too close to the herd, 
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a cow would get nervous and charge, and all hell would 
break loose. The dogs would run away, then turn and bark, 
getting more cows involved, and before long we'd have our 
horses in a lather getting everybody pointed in the right 
direction. 


Mert’s brother, Leonard, sometimes came along (we 
had bought Leonard’s ranch, so he went more for the 
enjoyment of it), and he could get pretty wild, especially 
after a few slugs of whiskey. One day I was to take him and 
some gear up to the corrals in my dad’s pickup. I had plenty 
of experience on the tractor, but a pickup clutch was a little 
trickier, and I would rev it up to about 8,000 before letting 
it out all at once. After about the fourth attempt I got it 
launched. As we pulled onto the road I was feeling pretty 
good just to have gotten going, and quite proud of myself as 
I herded the Ford up the road, my eyes barely above the 


steering wheel. 


“Christ, you drive like an old woman,” Leonard 
intoned loudly. I couldn’t disagree, so I just drove on, 
turning bright red in embarrassment. 


Darrell Stanley was another person I rode with 
occasionally, and enjoyed. Darrell was all business when it 
came to cattle, and I learned a lot from him about cattle and 
about where to look for them. 


Vern and Dutch Meyers were both quiet, and 
Dutch was a bit on the dour side, but after I got used to his 
gruffness I found him to be enjoyable company. Vern didn’t 
waste words, but had a great sense of humor, and was one of 
the best hands with a horse I ever knew. Later I got to ride a 
horse he had trained, and was even more appreciative of his 


skills. 


Larry Perry wasn’t a “regular” on the drives because 
he worked for the county, but he came when he could, and 
was another good hand with a horse who was a lot of fun to 
be with. Larry and his wife Dorothy helped run the local 4- 
H horse club, and we learned a lot from the m—that was in 
the days when all kids in 4-H horse clubs were from rural 
families without a lot of money behind them. We rode 
hand-me-down saddles and horses that for the most part 
served double duty as working ranch horses. The fancy tack 
and high-priced horses that parents bought to “help” their 
kids win in competition came later. For us it was a chance to 


socialize, improve our skills and have a little fun. 


To be continued, next issue... e 


Pokey the Her: 


Sometimes you learn lessons 
growing up that shouldn’t be 
forgotten 


by Mark Flint 


Pokey was honest. That may not sound like much, 
but | can’t think of a higher compliment for a horse. It 
still hurts when | think about how I lost him, and | am 
reminded of it often as | tour rural Molalla on my 
bicycle. But I’m getting ahead of myself. 


In horses, as with people, honesty is a precious 
quality. Riding an honest horse is sort of like getting a 
car with air-conditioning; once you've experienced it, 
you don’t want to be without it. 


(“Whoa, there pardner,” you say. “Are you pulling 
my leg here? Horses can’t talk, so how can they lie?” 
Okay, for those of you who don’t know from horses, 
honesty is a willingness to work; an honest horse 
doesn’t have to be goaded, spurred or whipped. 
There’s no resistance when you give a command, and 
that’s important, especially for a working cowhorse. 
You don’t feel a resistance or holding back beneath 
you. The horse is giving his all, and you can feel it.) 
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1 “inherited” Pokey (full name Pokey Chou) into 
my rotation when | was cowboying on a cattle ranch 
in Southern Oregon, and he was one of my favorites. 
Some of my mounts were good “corral” horses but 
didn’t have the stamina and sure-footedness of a good 
range horse. Then there were the horses that were 
great on the range but didn’t move well in the corral; 
some weren't quick enough, and others were too 
excitable. 


A little on the rangy side (he must have had some 
thoroughbred mixed in with those quarter horse 
bloodlines), Pokey was a sorrel with a pleasant blaze 
face. A gentle sort, he never offered to buck. ! don’t 
think he knew how. 


But he was fearless. He’d clatter off through a 
rocky mud hole, jumping chaparral and keeping clear 
of tree branches to put me in right position to put a 
loop on an erratically fleeing calf. And 1 won't forget 
the time he helped me work out of a jam when an 
angry bull | had roped kept charging up the rope. It 
took a tree and a second rope, but we prevailed. 


Pokey wasn’t perfect. He had one frustrating 
hangup; he wouldn’t tolerate things being roped and 
dragged up to him. If you wanted to practice your 
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roping on a downed limb you had to dismount to 
take it off your rope, because there was no way he 
was going to let you haul it aboard. As far as he was 
concerned, that stick was alive and intended to hurt 
him. 


eg Cowboying is great work, especially when the 
weather is good, but after a couple of injuries | came 
to a career decision. | wanted a future that didn’t 
necessarily include a lot of pain and a permanent limp. 
| also hankered to make a little more than $400 a 
month and a side of beef. 


When | left the ranch, I took Pokey and a colt ! 
had been training. Pokey, then 13, was a perfect kid’s 
horse. He was patient and gentle, and our daughter 
loved riding him. 


Then he caught influenza, and | had to keep him in 
the corral so | could give him his shots. He was hard 
to catch, so | broke a rule my father laid down when | 
got my first horse (also a hard one to catch): never 
leave a halter on a horse; they can get hung up and 
die. But this was a corral, | thought, and safe enough. 


One summer evening, Pokey was nibbling grass 
under a calf table in the corner of the corral. His 
halter got caught in a handle just below his ear, and 

Fe could only think to pull back against it. A 
thunderstorm came through that night, and | can only 
imagine his panic as he struggled to get free. 


Lake Creek School House. Photo #1047 
Courtesy of Southern Oregon Historical 
Society. Where was this school located in 
Lake Creek, and do you have names of 
anyone who attended this school? 


When | found him the next morning his life was 
ebbing away. The struggle had been too much. | 
stayed with him, watching a good, loyal friend suffer 
and die for no good reason. 


A few weeks later I sold the colt. | guess you 
could say | put myself on trial. | determined that 
anybody who would let a horse die out of negligence 
didn’t deserve to own one. A few years later | sold 
my custom saddle and gave away my tack, closing a 
chapter of my life that began when I was first set on 
the back of a horse at about age 3. 


So now | ride a bicycle, and while | love the sport, 
I miss the closeness that can come between a horse 
and rider. When you become a team, able to think 
and react as one, there is no feeling like it. 


And when I cruise the back roads of this area, | 
can’t believe it when | see horses roaming their 
pastures with halters on. | want to stop, beat on the 
owners’ doors and tell them how irresponsible that 
is, but the memories start coming back, and | pedal 
on, changing the subject in my mind to something less 
painful. 


Maybe they won't have to learn the way | did. For 
their horses’ sakes, | hope not. 


GLENN JACKSON 
BIOGRAPHY PROJECT 


Mark Flint moved to the Lake Creek area at age In 1962, a man named Glenn Jackson got 

12 in 1959. His parents owned the 1000+ acre together with three partners and bought a half- 
ranch which included the house across the street from dozen family ranches in Lake Creek. He developed 
the Lake Creek Store. His father, Garth reservoirs and added several thousand acres of 
Flint, ran around 200 cows on the Ray 

ranch. Mark met his wife, Chloe 
Becca, in 1960 when her parents 
bought the Lake Creek Store. He left 
Lake Creek for college and a stint in 
Vietnam as a Navy Journalist. He 
returned to Lake Creek in 1972 and 
worked on the Cascade Ranch which was & 
then owned by Glenn Jackson. He quit 
cowboying and started the Eagle Point 
Independent in 1976. In 1982 he sold the 
Independent and worked for the Medford 
Mail Tribune as a reporter and editorial 
writer. Presently he freelances and edits and 
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irrigated pasture to the ranch. 


As much as he created a dramatic 
change in the community, Glenn 
Jackson was affected by the 
ranch. A powerful businessman 
and political force in the state, 
he found the beauty of the area 
and the straightforward physical 
work of building fence and clearing land 
a relief from the pressure of his career. 


Because of his involvement in Lake e@ 
Creek and Southern Oregon and because ° 


writes newsletters and lives in Molalla, PFA oof his tremendous contributions to his 
Oregon, where his wife is a principal at a local state, the Lake Creek Historical Society is 
Junior High School. Mark still feels deeply Glenn Jackson proud to be the sponsor of a project to 
connected to Lake Creek and returns at every take oral histories and write a biography 
opportunity. about the life of this compelling man. The Society 


has contracted with Mark Flint, a writer who grew 
up in Lake Creek and knew Jackson, to carry out the 
project. 


In his own words Mark is a “writer, editor and 
desktop publisher; gonzo mountain biker, exercise 
semi-addict; full-blown chocolate addict; bicycle race 
director; certified middle-of-the-pack bicycle racer; 


Why is Glenn Jackson's life deserving of this 
short, fat bald guy; fairly slow masters swimmer; 


kind of preservation effort? In brief, because he was 
arguably the most influential man in Oregon during 
a period of rapid growth in the state, and there is no 
argument that he was one of the four or five most 
influential men in the state. 


active in positive community affairs; iconoclast; 
gonzo back country cross country skier; musically 
challenged; Vietnam veteran Navy journalist; ex- 
cowboy who was a discipline problem throughout his 
school career.” 

Because he held no elective office, there is not a 
large amount of public record of his achievements. 
In giving an idea of the importance of the man ‘ee 
known by many as “Mr. Oregon” this project is 
being undertaken. 


Presently Mark is undertaking an ambitious 
project of writing a biography of Glenn Jackson, with 
the Lake Creek Historical Society as sponsor of the 
project. Following is a description of that project. 
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Lost Creek Covered Bridge, photo by Susan Shoemaker 


OREGON COVERED BRIDGES 


The Covered Bridge Society of Oregon: Preserving Oregon’s Heritage for the Future 


Why were bridges covered? The basic reason was to protect 
the bridge from the wet and freezing weather. Douglas fir was 
the common building material in a timber-abundant state. 
Housing could double the life of a bridge before creosote- 
treated lumber and other chemical treatments were available. 


Today there are 53 covered bridges in Oregon, all of them 
west of the Cascades. All but one are maintained by the 
counties or by private owners. At the height of this type of 
bridge construction, before 1925, distribution was widespread. 
A few were to be found even in the drier climates of the high 
country east of the mountains. At one time the total count was 
estimated to be 450 covered bridges in Oregon. 


From 1910 to the Second World War, the rate of loss of 
these picturesque structures averaged about eight a year. Early 
roads, graded for horse-drawn buggies and wagons, were 

panded from narrow 16 foot roads to widths better able to 
accommodate two lane motorized traffic and heavier loads. 
The bridges, some of which had been standing since the 1870's, 
yielded to progress. During the industrial boom around 


WW1U, fast-moving tanker trucks and logging rigs accelerated 
the losses. With the advent of interstate freeways in the late 
1950's, much of the traffic was diverted from secondary 
highways and county roads, and the fate of the covered bridges 
was temporarily reversed. 


Occasionally, in recent years, a covered bridge has been 
replaced according to traditional specifications. One example is 
the Cedar Crossing bridge in Portland which replaced a more 
modern, nonwooden bridge. Others covered bridges have been 
bypassed but left in place or set aside as features of historical 
interest, 


Our local Lost Creek Covered Bridge (pictured above) is 
owned by Jackson County. It is a National Historic Landmark 
and is not eligible for public transportation monies to fund 
maintenance and repair. The Lake Creek Historical Society, 
being a non-profit corporation, has an agreement with Jackson 
County to maintain the bridge. We are fortunate to have this 
beautiful and historic bridge in our area and will maintain the 
bridge to the best of our ability. 


GERALD W. BURNS MANAGING ACCOUNTANT 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT GERALD W, BURNS, CPA 


ADMINISTRATOR 
DEAN T. FICHTNER, LTP 


Board of Directors 

Lake Creek Historical Society 

10440 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
Eagle Point, Oregon 97524 


I have audited the accompanying balance sheet of Lake Creek Historical Society as 
of June 30, 1993 and the related statements of activity and cash flow for year then 
ended. These financial statements are the responsibility of the Society's 
management. My responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial 
statements based on my audit. 


I conducted my audit in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards. 
Those standards require that I plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable 
assurance about whether the financial statements are free of material 
misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting 
the amounts and disclosures in the financial statements. An audit also includes 
assessing the accounting principles used and significant estimates made by 
management, as well as evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. I 
believe that my audit provides a reasonable basis for my opinion. 


In my opinion the financial statements referred to above present fairly, in all 
material respects, the financial position of Lake Creek Historical Society as of June 
30, 1993, and results of its operations and its cash flows for the year then ended, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 
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LAKE CREEK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1993 
Current Funds 
ee 3) ee 
Lake Creek Glenn Lost Creek Building 
Pioneer Jackson Covered and 
Operating Hall Biography Bridge Equipment Fund Total 
ASSETS 
Current assets: 
Cash $ 15,265 $ 32 $ 6,975 §$ 2,682 $ 0 $ 24,954 
Accounts receivable 3,318 3,318 
Prapaid insurance 455 456 
Total current assets 15,720 32 6,975 6,000 0 28,727 
Building and equipment (Notes 1 & 4) 165,209 165,209 
Less accumulated depreciation (11,671) (11,671) 
TOTAL $ 15,720 $ 32 $ 6975 $ 6,000 $ 153,538 $ 182,266 
LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCE 
Current liabilities: 

: Accounts payable $ 599 $ 82 $ 0 $ 6,000 $ 0 $ 6,631 
Total current liabilities 599 32 0 6,000 0 8,631 
Fund balances: 

Current: 
Operating 16,121 15,121 
Projects 0 6,975 0 6,975 
Building and equipment 163,538 153,538 
Total fund balances: 16,121 0 6,975 t0) 163,538 175,634 
TOTAL $ 15,720 $ 32 §$ 6.975 §$ 6,000 §$ 153,538 $ 182,265 
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The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements 
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Publishing Information 


Address all editorial communications to Lake Creek Letter, c/o Lake Creek 
Historical Society, 1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road, Eagle Point, 
Oregon 97524. We are happy to consider querles and contributions. All 
material must be identified with the sender’s name and address, and may be 
returned If requested and sent with sufficient postage. Care is taken with 
contributed materials, but we are not responsible for damage or loss. The 
Society disclaims responsibility for facts or opinions express in signed 
contributions, . 

The Lake Creek Letter {s published quarterly by the Lake Creek Historical 
Society and distributed to members and others as so designated by the Society 
Board. Administralve and membership offices are at the Lake Creek Ploneer 
Hall, 1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road, Eagle Point, Oregon 97524. 
Subscription Is free with membership. Single coples and back Issues available 
for $1.00 each. 


Copyright ©1991 by Lake Creek Historical Society. All rights reserved. No 
part of this publication may be reprinted without written permission from the 
Society. 

The Lake Creek Historical Society operates as a non-profit Oregon 
Corporation qualified by the IRS as tax exempt as a charitable organization 
as defined under section 501-(C)(3) of the Code. All contirbutions (less $5.00) 
to the LCHS are deductible to the full extent allowed by law. The Society 
maintains and adheres to a policy of nondiscrimination and equal 
opportunity. 

POSTMASTER: The LCHS special bulk mailing privileges approved 01-29- 
91 with authorization to mail at the special bulk rates at Eagle Point, Oregon 
97524. Authorization No. 0490979-TGG. 

The LCHS maintains an AFFILIATE membership with the Oregon 
Historical Sodety at 1230 S.W. Park Avenue West, Portland, OR 97205 (503/ 
22-1741) 
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